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WREXHAM. 


BY BENJAMIN FERREY, ESQ., F.S.A. 


Trts chureh is dedicated, according to some authorities, to 
St. Giles; but according to others, to St. Silios; and was 
rebuilt, with the exception of the tower, in the reign of 
Kdward IV. The plan consists of nave, north and south 
aisles, and chancel; and it is remarkable in having an apse, 
as there are very few examples of parish churches having 
chancels with apses in the Perpendicular period. The church 
originally terminated with a square end, where the chancel- 
arch proves, by the remains of its ancient traeery, the eld 
east window to have been. ‘The present roof to the apse is 
of a later period than the walls. ‘There is every probability 
that it was intended to be groined. The windows and 
sedilia are handsome. 

The nave consists of six bays, and is separated from the 
north and south aisles by octangular pillars carrying hand- 
some and boldly chamfered arches of two orders, These 
are singularly fine in proportion. The north and south aisles 
have good Perpendicular windows of four-centred arches, 
and are roofed in the usual low-pitched manner. They have 
been subject, unfortunately, to modern innovations. The 
clerestory and the aisles are of later date than the arcade 
itself. The latter formed, probably, part of the earlier 
chancel said to have been burnt in 1457; and in order to 
promote the building of it, an indulgence of forty days, for 
five years, was granted by the Pope. ‘The corbels of the 
early church are stil] remaining on the spandril-walls of the 
nave, considerably below the stone brackets of the present 
roof; and the effect of the earlier ehureh, with its poimted 
roof, must have been far superior to that of the present 
building. Further improvements are said to have been 
made in the time of Bishop Birkhead, 1513-18; but it is 
not on record of what these works consisted. A subsequent 
Bishop, Parfew or Wharton, resided much of his time here, 
and eudeavoured to procure a license to remove his see 
or cathedral church to this place, of which Leland wrote 
about the same time, “Wrexham hath a goodlie ehurche 
collegiate, and one of the fairest of North Wales; but there 
lJongeth no prebends to it.” 
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In Queen Ehizabeth’s reign the church was enlarged by 
the addition of the south aisle, the roof of which 1s said to 
have been formed out of the timber of a gallery which ran 
along the north side. During the Commonwealth it was 
desecrated by being made into a prison, according to browne 
Willis, and into a stable according to others. A peal of ten 
bells was set up in 1726. 

At the cast end of the north aisle was the chapel of the 
Pulestons of Hafod y Wern, with its altar, niches, and pis- 
cina. The last named still survives. At the south-east 
angle, the chantry chapel of the family of Llwyn Onn, with 
its “altar, shrines, and piscina, at one time stood. They are 

said to have been the first to respond to the call for re- 
building the chancel, and their teams are reported to have 
carried the first loads of stone. ‘There is nothing remark- 
able in the architecture of the exterior of the body of the 
church. It is of the usual Perpendicular type, having roofs 
of low pitch ; the clerestory and aisle-walls surmounted by 
embattled parapets separated by buttresses and pinnacles. 
There is, however, a good porch at the west end of the north 
aisle, having a niche and statue of the Blessed Virgin. 
Inside the porch there is an cfligy of a mailed knight, which 
was probably removed from the earher church which once 
stood on the site of the existing building. ‘There is some 
beautiful metal-work, forming a sort of cresting to the low 
chancel-serecn, which is well worth attention, and also a 
fine brass lectern. ‘The revestry under the apse, approached 
by a winding stone staircase, is somewhat novel. No doubt 
it was caused by the fall of the ground at the east end, to 
which this undercroft gives external height. ‘There are 
some remains of ancient painting on the wall over the 
chancel-arch, which have been carefully preserved. 

The great feature of the church is the western tower, 
justly celebrated for its beautiful proportions and details. 
It is styled one of the “seven wonders of Wales’. When it 
was commenced is unknown, but it was completed in 1506. 
Among the numerous examples of grand Perpendicular 
towers which abound in Somersetshire, there are none to be 
compared with the tower of St.Giles, Wrexham, for mass- 
iveness and good proportions. In the excellent work upon 
the towers of England, published im 1854 by Mr. Wicks 
the architect (which contains an admirable view of this 
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tower), it will be seen, by comparing it with the tower of 
St. Mary’s, Taunton, built about the same time, how supe- 
rior this one is. Mr. &. A. Freeman, the author of the let- 
terpress in the abovementioned work, observes: “The 
famous tower at Wrexham has, in its general effect, a cer- 
tain approach to the Taunton type. Its several stages of 
double windows, and the open turrets at the angles, suggest 
an affinity with St. Mary’s in that town. The shape of the 
turrets, octagonal instead of square, may be considered an 
improvement.” The defect in the Somersetshire and Glou- 
cestershire towers is the overhanging character of the per- 
forated parapets and pinnacles, giving them a light and 
somewhat insecure effect. This is obviated in the compo- 
sition of St. Giles’ tower, where the graduated, angular but- 
tresses rise and unite with the octangular turrets at the 
four corners of the summit in a truly graceful and beautiful 
manner. It may, perhaps, be noticed that the manner in 
which the lower stage is covered by traceried panelling in 
low relief, somewhat detracts from the simple massiveness 
which should belong to the foundation of such a lofty struc- 
ture, and it 1s doubtful whether the faces of the buttresses 
would not have been better without the panelling. The 
subsidiary buttresses dividing the sides of the tower, con- 
taining niches still furnished with statues, are most suecess- 
fully arranged. There are very few towers which can boast 
of such a number of niches still filled with unmutilated 
fioures. I should mention that the tower is handsomely 
eroined with fan-tracery. 

In a paper which I wrote many years since, upon the 
Somersetshire towers, [ made some remarks to the follow- 
ing effect : The tower of St. Mary’s, Taunton, is a remark- 
able example; but the effect of the arrangement above 
referred to is not always successful, for skilful as the com- 
bination of parts may be in design, a repetition of pierced 
pinnacles and open parapets presents too fragile an appear- 
ance for its purpose. 

Such construction in stone 1s rather unnatural ; hence all 
these crested terminations are found to be disfigured by 
iron ties, ete., that have been applied at different times to 
secure them from the destructive effects of high winds. 

Tam indebted to the admirable [Mistory of the Diocese of 
St. Asaph, by the Rev. D. R. Thomas, for some of the his- 
torical information. 


